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HAadame BWlevel at Manchester, 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


You may not be sorry to hear that the success of your fa- 
vourite pianist has been as brilliant here, as it would appear 
to have been at Dublin and in London, Much as I had read 
and heard of her, Madame Pleyel has far exceeded my antici- 
pations. She is certainly a great, a wonderful artist. Never 
for one instant does she allow you to think that a female, and 
not a male pianist is at work. She has immense power to 
balance her exceeding delicacy and finish, and then in passion, 
and in the infinite shadowings forth of expression, she is en- 
tirely unrivalled. How truly has she been termed the poet of 
the piano! Yesterday evening (Tuesday the 9th), a miscel- 
laneous concert was given at the Concert Hall, of which the 
following was the programme :— 





PART 1. 
Overture (Don Juan) 2. . «» «© we ew sw wo Motart. 
Trio, Madame Knispel, Herr ag and Herr Pischek, 

“ Ah! taci ingiusto core,” (Don Juan) ..:. . Mozart. 
Aria, Mdlle. Bassano, “‘ Ernani, involami’’ (Ernani) © « Pt 
Concert-Stuck—Pianoforte, Madame Pleyel . Weber. 
Song, Herr Pischek, ‘‘ Sudlanders Nachtlied”’ . Esser. 
Aria, Medame Knispel, *‘ Jerusalem,” (St. Paul) . Mendelssohn. 
Scena, Herr a ¢ Liebe i ist die zarte Bluthe” (Faust) Spohr. 
Grand Fant te, Madame Pleyel, (fl Pirata) Kalkbrenner. 

PART II. 
Outta, Gin) ss so eee ee fe Spohr. 
Duetto, Madame Knispel and Mdlle. Bassano, “Ah 

perdona,” (La Clemenza di Tito) . .... Mozart. 
Cantata, Herr Pischek “ Adelaide,” Pianoforte Obligate 

Madame Pleyel «oe. eh ee ew Ne e Beethoven. 
Song, Madame Knispel, “Mein Herz,” . ... . Kucken, 
Duetto, Herr Knispel and Herr Pischek, ‘“‘ Die beiden 

PIOCMUE, woes bc 8 mh 8 © . Hackel, 
Tarantella—Pianoforte, Mudame ree; oo COS Liszt. 
Aria, Mdile. Bassano, “ Non piu di fiori,” (La Clemenza 

di Tito)Corno di Bassetto Obligato, Mr. Leonard - Mozart. 
Bohemian Airs, Herr Pischek . . . . ~ « . ° 
Overture, (Jubilee)“ 0 2. 60:9 8: Bie es Weter. 


Leader of the Orchestra—Mr. C. A. Seymour. 


Perhaps you will not thank me for a critical notice of the 
permemenee®, but at the expence of being “‘ tedious as aking,” 
ball venture upon a short one in your disfavour. Throw it 
into the fire if you do not like it—but print the programme, 
in order that your Manchester subscribers may not fancy them- 
selves neglected altogether. I was at the rehearsal, and saw 
your clever friend Mr. J. L. Hatton, the composer, who 
appeared delighted with Madame Pleyel in the concert-stuck, 
and applauded her with fervour. But to speak of the concert. 
The. band, which is gradually improving under ‘ s excel- 
lent leader, Mr. Seymour, formerly of the Royal Ac demy of 
Music in London, played the overtures exceedingly well, 





especially that to Don Juan; in the Jessonda the wind instru- 
ments were somewhat out of tune—in the E flat minor intro- 
duction—but that will occur sometimes in this difficult move- 
ment, even with the London Philharmonic orchestra. The 
trio from Don Juan went tolerably well. Miss Bassano’s im- 
provement since I last heard her is quite extraordinary. Her 
voice was always beautiful, and now she has it entirely at 
command, and makes it gracefully administer to all the 
caprices and impulses of her truly passionate style ; but I was 
greatly disappointed to hear her sing such rubbish as the 
hacknied air from Verdi’s weak opera. The applause how- 
ever was accorded with the utmost generosity. Madame 
Pleyel was received with loud demonstrations of enthusiasm— 
her reading and execution of the noble and impetuous Concert- 
stuck of Weber, was all that you have ever said of ie and 
even more—the perfection, indeed, of mechani¢al ty and 
expressive power. The velocity and neatness of inale 
were miraculous. Madame Pleyel sports with diffitulties as 
though they were mere playthings; she has the command of 
every modification of tone, of every shade of sentiment, of every 
caprice of ornament, in passages of steam-engine rapidity. 
She was applauded with a fervor quite uncommon to a Man- 
chester audience. Pischek’s “‘ Sudlanders Nachtlied” pleased 
excessively, as did also his scena from Faust, a very noble 
piece of vocal declamation. But his most admirable effect was 
the Adelaida, to which he imparted even more sentiment than 
is conveyed in the music, and in which he was supported by 
Madame Pleyel’s elegant and expressive accompaniment, 
which quite enraptured the connoisseurs. Madame and Herr 
Knispel are good singers, and apparently excellent musicians, 
but Iam not well enough acquainted with the merits of the 
German vocal school—of which, by the way, Pischek is my 
ideal—to perceive any very great distinction or originality in 
either of them. Madame Knispel sang the ballad of Kucken 
much better, in my opinion, than the lovely song of Mendels- 
gohn, which appears too elevated for her style. Herr Knispel 
pleased very well in his duet with Pischek, but the composi- 
tion pleased not at all. By the way, who is Hackel? The 
finest vocal effort of all the evening was decidedly the “* Non 
piu di fiori” of Miss Bassano, to which Mr. Leonard played 
the obligato clarionet part very ably. What a divine compo- 
sition is this! What a flow of melody! What perfectiun in 
the writing for the voice and instrument, and what delicious 
purity in the harmony! Miss Bassano did well to introduce 
this, and so rescue her musical taste from the danger it had in- 
curred by her choice of Verdi's insipid tirade of unmeaning 
passages. She sang it, moreover, to such perfection, as placed 
her in the very first rank among our native vocalists, according 
to the estimation of the best judges in the room. Miss Bas- 
sano’s travels have been of no small advantage to her, and if 








she profit as much by her renewed visit to Italy in the summer, 
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she may look to occupy a position to be envied by the most 
ambitious. Pischek's Bohemian airs pleased immensely, and 
were applauded.with warmth. 

But to return to the great star of the concert, Madame 
Pleyel. The second piece she played, the J/ Pirata of Kalk- 
brenner, was a thorough marvel of brilliant execution. Let me 
copfess to you that Inever could much relish the compositions of 
Kalkbrenner, and that I have ordinarily found his light music 
heavier even than his heavy music, which is generally very light. 
But Madame Pleyel’s playing would convert one to anything. 
Moreover, the // Pirata is certainly more effective and spark- 
ling than anything I ever listened to from the same author. 
To give you any notion of how it was executed by Madame 
Pleyel would require much more eloquence than streams from 
my simple pen. I can only relate facts in a common-place 
manner, and when I tell you that I was absolutely astonished 
—astonished as I never was previously by any exhibition of 
mechanical wonders on the piano—I have told you as much 
as lies in my power of language to explain. It was, indeed, 
tremendous execution allied to unerring certainty, and the 
most exquisitely fanciful expression. But the Tarantella went 
even beyond this. I never before listened to anything ap- 
proaching the rapidity with which the motivo was dashed off—it 
was like lightning—and then the pretty capriciousness with 
which the phrase in the major was treated, was delightful beyond 
conception. The whcle was a chefd’ceuvre. A spontaneous 
encore ensued, in answer to which Madame Pleyel kindly 
treated us to the Carnaval de Venise of Leopold de Meyer, but 
played in such a manner as Leopold de Meyer never dreamed 
of. It combined all the extraordinary mechanical facility of 
De Meyer, with a colouring fanciful and picturesque, quite 
peculiar to Madame Pleyel, and in which indeed, she is in- 
comparable, if I may be allowed to judge from this single 
opportunity of listening to her. The audience would fain 
have demanded a repetition of this too, but the sensible part of 
it had too good taste to wish to fatigue the fair artist more 
than was absolutely necessary. To conclude, the success of 
Madame Pleyel was triumphant, and the whole concert was 
eminently creditable to the committee. When do you pay us 
your long promised visit ?—Ever yours, R. 





Che Beethoven Guartet Socicty. 


Tue fifth meeting began with the Quartet in A major, No. 
§ of Op. 18, commencing Allegro, thus :— 


1 -@ al 
y, [or ¢ L 

S| 

This Quartet was composed in 1791-2, and dedicated to the 
Prince Lichnousky, at whose musical parties in Vienna, it was 
first performed. With the exception of the Andante Cantabile 
in D major, the work is. written in the most happy strain 
throughout ; and even the Andante, although tender and 
graceful, by no means quits the regions of cheerfulness. No- 
thing could surpass the delicacy and freshness of expression 
which marked Sivori’s reading of this Quartet. The next was 
the No. 8 in E minor, Op. 59, setting out Allegro, after this 
fashion :— 
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This, which Beethoven composed in 1808-9, was dedicated to 


Prince Rausumousky, and first peformed by his quattet-play- 
ers ; it was sold by the author for fifty ducats, The whole 
work is written in a strain of deep and wayward feeling, 
in which passion and caprice are the principal agents. The 
Adagio in E major is sublime—pathos never took a higher 
flight. The grand style of Sainton’s execution is capitally 
adapted to this quartet. The third and last performance was 
the Posthumous Quartet, No. 13 in B flat, beginning Adagio 
thus :— 

















i eo bey <- 1G 
This was composed in 1825-6, and dedicated to the Prince 
Galitzin. It is one of the wildest and most imaginative of all 
Beethoven’s works—impulse has swayed him in every bar of 
it, and there is, perhaps, no greater single achievement of his 
genius. The first Finale composed for this was the grand 
fugue, Op. 133, generally known as the 17th Quartet. The 
movement at present added, was substituted hy Beethoven at 
the suggestion of his publisher, and was the last he ever com- 
posed; yet it is as fresh and fragrant as a bunch of violets 
newly gathered! The performance of this Quartet by Sivori, 
Sainton, Hill, and Rousselot, was in all respects masterly and 
and splendid, and excited a positive furore among the audi- 
ence. 

Since the fifth meeting, which was the last of those entirely 
devoted to Beethoven, there have been two others at which 
Quartets by Haydn and Mozart, have been performed, with 
one of Beethoven to form the climax. The executants were, 
as usual, Sivori, Sainton, Hill, and Rousselot. The first we 
were unfortunately precluded from attending; but at the 
second, we heard with the greatest pleasure, two quartets of 
Mozart, the B flat and the G—the latter one of the divinest of 
divine inspirations—the D minor of Haydn, and the A 
minor “ Posthumous” of Beethoven. There isto be one more 
meeting for Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. On Saturday, the 
20th, at four o'clock, the members and subscribers are invited to 
hear the Grand Fugue, the original Finale of the No. 183—by 
M. M. Sivori, Sainton, Hill, and Rousselot, the executants. 









Doseplh Mayon, 
(Continued from our last.) 


Haypwn frequently and bitterly complained of the unpoéetical 
text of the Seasons, and of the difficulty of preserving his 
muse in verses like these: “ Jol de rol lol; success to the 
wine ; success to the cask that holds it; success to the cup 
it flows from.” When he came to the passage, ‘* O industry ! 
O noble industry, thou source of every good ;” he observed, 
“that he had been an industrious man all his days, but never 
before had to bring industry into music.” To the fatigue 
which the composition of the “Seasons” cost him, he attributed 
his decay of strength, which became every day more visible, _ 
Shortly after bringing this work to a close, he was attacked- 
with a brain fever; and he represented it a3 his greatest 
torment, that during his illness his imagination was incessantly 
tormented with notes and music, In setting such a text to 
music, Haydn certainly did every thing which could be done ; 
and none but a musician of genius could have succeeded in 
rendering such opposite materials less disgusting, by so 
captivating a dress. Feelings often expressed in heavy and 
low prose are here actually ennobled and idealized, by the 
enchantment of musical poesy. In the spring of 1801 this 








work was performed for the first time, with the most 
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enthusiastic applause, under Haydn’s own direction, at the 

ce of Prince Schwartzenberg, in Vienna. To spare him- 
self the labour of editing the work, he disposed of the copy- 
right of the Seasons to Brietkopf and Haertel, of Leipsig, 
for 1000 ducats. In the Creation, and in the Seasons, some 
have blamed the deseription of outward objects, which accord- 
ing to their nature, are to be regarded as subjects, not as 
objects ; and certainly, such descriptions are by no means to 
be recommended for imitation, without some restriction. In 
so much excellence, those passages are but trifling spots, and 
Haydn himself placed but little value upon them. On cor- 
recting an extract from the Seasons for the piano, and finding 
the croaking of the frogs too strongly expressed, he observed, 
‘“‘this passage belongs to Gretry; and Baron van Swieten 
wished it to be so: this thought might soon pass off, with 
good effect in an orchestra, but does not suit the piano.” In 
August, 1801, Haydn received the most flattering proof of 
the high reception of his oratorio of the “ Creation” in Paris. 
The associated musicians of the great opera house in that 
metropelis transmitted him a large gold medal, struck by 
N. Gateaux, which represents on one side a good likeness of 
Haydn, and on the other, an antique lyre; over which is a 
starry crown. The following inscription is on the medal : 
Hommage a Haydn, par les Musiciens, qui ont exécuté l Oratorio 
de la Création du Monde au théatre des Arts, ’an IX de la 
République Francaise. Ou MDCCC. The medal was accom- 
panied with the following letter: “ Paris, 18th July, ninth 
year of the French Republic. The French musicians as- 
sembled at the Theatre of Arts to perform the immortal work 
of the “ Creation of the world,” composed by the celebrated 
Haydn; impressed with a just admiration of his genius, 
request him to accept this tribute of the respect and enthu- 
siasm with which they are inspired, as well as the medal 
which they have caused to be struck to his honour. No 
year elapses without bringing with it some production‘of this 
sublime composer; to give delight to musicians ; to elucidate 
their labours ; to assist the progress of the science ; to extend 
still more the vast paths of harmony, and to shew that they 
have no bounds in following the luminous track, in which 
Haydn adorns the present, and knows how to enrich the 
future; but the imposing conception of this oratorio exceeds, 
if possible, everything which that excellent composer has yet 
offered to astonished Europe. In imitating, in this work, the 
fire of the sun, the composer seems to have represented him- 
self, and shewn, in every respect, that his name will shine as 
Jong as that constellation, whose rays he seems to have 
borrowed. If we admire the science and talent with which 
Citizen Gateaux has so well fulfilled our intentions in ex- 
ecuting the medal which we offer to Haydn, we can but do 
justice likewise to that greatness of mind, which makes him 
satisfied with the glory he this day receives as the reward 
of his labours. (Signed) Ruy, Chief of the Orchestra 
of the Society of Arts. Sour, Junior. Avuvray, Fr. 
Rovssgav, Xavier, Rey, Saitnar, &c. &c., in all 142 
signatures. Haydn was also chosen foreign member of the 
French National Institute; the Conservatory of Music ; the 
Amateur Concert of the Academic Society of the Children of 
Apollo, in Paris ; and from each of which he received medals. 
On the 18th Feb. 1802, M. Von Kotzebue wrote to Haydn, 
from Weimar, informing him, that in order to give all possible 
eclat to his national piece, Zhe Hussites in Naumburg, he 
wished to have each chorus set to music by one of the best 
masters (Weber, Reichart, Danzi, Schuster, Vogler, &c.); 
and therefore requested Haydn to undertake the final chorus 
of the first act. Haydn informed Kotzebue, “ that he would 
not venturé a@ competition with such eminent masters in his 





70th year, since he might, very likely, not be equal to it.” 
His health became, indeed, more and more precarious ‘from 
the year 1802. He was obliged to procure a piano of very 
light touch to play upon, as his nerves were too much affected 
with playing on an old piano which he had used many years. 
A deep rooted malady with which he had been long oppressed, 
eaused him from time to time much affliction. This was a 
polypus in his nose, which a surgeon, belonging to the mendi- 
eant friars, when the disorder extended deeper, and threatened 
his respiration, thrice restrained in the space of 30 years, and 
thereby checked its progress for a considerable time. The 
famous Dr. Hunter, of London, offered to eradicate it; but 
on account of his sudden departure from England, which was 
accidentally hastened, the operation was never performed, and 
more especially since Haydn himself dreaded injurious con- 
sequences. “I must now let it rot in the ground,” said he; 
“‘my mother had this disorder likewise, but it was not the 
eause of her death.” The hours in which he was free from 
bodily pain, were employed in prepairing old Scottish songs, 
for Thompson, of Edinburgh, which he had to adapt to the 
modern taste ; most of them being very shril] and discordant. 
At the request of his Prince, who became acquainted with 
General Moreau and his lady, in Paris, he set a piano sonata, 
and dedicated it to the latter, and received from her a very 
obliging letter of thanks. This sonata has since been printed. 
About this time Haydn published his songs in three and four 
parts, with the accompaniment of a piano. Convinced that 
this production would bear the examination of scientific per- 
sons, he transmitted a copy to the dowager Empress of Russia, 
to whom he had had the good fortune to give several lessons 
during her stay at Vienna. The Empress took notice of this 


circumstance in a very gracious letter of reply, and presented 


Haydn a valuable ring. The begining of the tenth song, 
entitled ‘‘ The Veteran,” Haydn got printed as a visiting 
card, and distributed amongst his friends who gave him a call. 



































This musical card was replied to by Mr. Maximillian, Stadler, 
of Vienna, in an appropriate duet. In the concerts annually 
given in Vienna for the support of the poor, the performances 
consisted chiefly of Haydn’s music; and the magistrates there- 
fore thought themselves bound to reward his labour by 
presenting him with the large honorary civic medal. Of all 
the marks of esteem which Haydn had received, this was the 
most flattering, ‘‘ for,” said he, ‘ it reminds me of vox populi, 
vox dei.” This medal was accompanied with the following - 
epistle. ‘‘ Honourable and much esteemed Sir, after so 
many proofs of the benevolence with which you have co- 
operated in alleviating the deplorable condition of the im- 
poverished and aged inhabitants of St. Mark’s, the Committee 
established by high authority for the management of the City 
Hospital, have taken the opportunity of representing this 
noble-minded conduct to the authorities of this place, and 
expressing their wish that these benevolent exertions might 
not pass unnoticed. “In consideration, therefore, of your 
personal attendance, and that you have repeatedly undertaken 
the direction gratuitously of that music which attuned so 
many hearts to beneficence, and brought such liberal contribu- 
tions to thé poor of St. Mark’s, the magistrates-of this royal 
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imperial metropolis and residence, Vienna, who have long 
sought such an occasion, take the present opportunity, in 
some degree, to express their esteem for a person whose 
talents render him immortal, and who has been already dis- 
tinguished by every civilized nation with peculiar honours. 
In order, however, to give only a most distant proof of 
gratitude for this lasting service, the magistrates have unani- 
mously determined to accompany this letter, with the present, 
iwelve-fold golden civic medal, as a trifling mark of the grati- 
tude of the poor inhabitants of St. Mark ; whose organ we 
are. May this medal glitter at your breast as long as 
benedictions for your noble actions shall flow from grateful 
hearts ; may you afford us an opportunity of giving you proof 
of the respect with which we remain,—Your’s most obediently, 
&e. &c., Josep Grorcze Hort, StepHen ELpeR von 
Woutesen, Jon. Bart. Franz. Vienna, May 10, 1803.” 
Upon the receipt of the magistrates’ letter, with the medal, 
Haydn immediately replied in the following epistle. To the 
Worshipful Magistrates of the Royal and Imperial City of 
Vienna.—* Gentlemen,—Whilst I was employed in contribu- 
ting, by my knowledge of music, to the relief of the poor 
superannuated citizens, I felt happy in fulfilling a most agree- 
able duty; and, by no means flattered myself that my humble 
endeavours would be noticed in so distinguished a manner by 
the worshipfu) magistrates of the royal and imperial metropolis 
of Vienna, As long as Providence continues my life, not a 
day shall pass without recurring with grateful remembrance to 
your munificent present, and to your kind letter in particular ; 
the former of which is so pleasing a memorial of your personal 
good-will towards myself, and the latter, the faithful transcript 
of your truly noble sentiments; so that I am left in doubt 
which most to admire; your condescending kindness to 
myself, or your benevolent care for the poor and destitute 
citizens. At the same time that I would express my sincere 
thankfulness, and that of those poor persons for both favours, 
allow me to add the wish, that Providence may long preserve 
so philanthropic a magistracy to this imperial city. I remain 
with great respect, your humble servant, Josep Haypn. 
May, 1803.”—On his return from England, after his first 
journey, he had the pleasure to hear that a monument was 
erected to perpetuate his fame in Rohrau, his birth-place. 
The person who raised it was Charles Leonard, Count Von 
Harrach, It was placed on a pleasant eminence in his elegant 
garden at Rohrau, washed on all sides by the waves of the 
Leitha. The monument is a quadrangular pillar, which sup- 
ports a musical trophy, with inscriptions, by the Abbe Denis. 
In the long square, at the front side, under the trophy, is the 
following verse, suited to one of Haydn’s compositions :— 


‘‘ Thr holden Philomelen belebet diesen Haydn, 
und lasst durch tausand Kehlen dies Lied verewigt seyn.”’ 


The’ large tablet_which is placed lower, contains the follow- 


ing words : 
DEM ANDENKEN 
JOSEPHS HAYDN 
DES UNSTERBLICHEN MEISTERS 
DER TONKUNST, 
DEM OHR UND HERZ 
WETTEIFERND HULDIGEN, 
GEWIDMET 
VON 
KABIL LEONHARD GR. V. HARRACH 
1M JAHR. 1793. 


‘To the memory of the immortal master of music, Joseph 
Haydn; who is equally grateful to the ear and the heart, by 
Charles Leonard, Count von Harrach, a.p. 1793.” 

On the left, in the space between the trophy, are the follow- 
ing lines, set to another composition of Haydn’s ;— 


“Ein Denkmalstein, zu Haydn’s Ruhm 
weiht diesen Platz zum Heiligthum, 
und Harmonie klagt wehmuthsvoll.” 
The following lines are inscribed on the lower tablet. The 
former were done during his life, and the latter after his decease. 
** Rohrau gab ihm das leben im Jahr 1732, 1st April. 
Europa ungetheilten Beyfall. 
Der Tod im Jahr, 1809, den 31 May den Zutritt 
Zu den ewigen Harmonien.” 
“‘ Rohrau gave him life, 1 April, 1732. 
Europe unanimous applause. 
Death an entrance into eternal harmony, on the 31st May, 1809.” 
Instead of the Ist of April, the 31st March should have been 
put as Haydn’s birth-day ; and he never failed to mention this 
whenever he shewed any person the model of the monument, 
cut in wood, which he kept in his apartment. 
(To be continued.) 





The Sblinstrels cf Cheshire, 


Durine the sanguinary feuds on the Welsh Borders, which succeeded 
the Conquest, and which continued more than two centuries, Randle 
Blundevyille, the celebrated Earl Palatine of Chester, a.p, 1181, and founder 
of the then impregnable castle of Beeston, was besieged in the castle of 
Rhuddlan by a numerous army of Cambro Britons. He immeciately 
despatched a messenger to his constable, Roger Lacy, Baron of Halton, 
who, in the exigency of the moment, assembled at Chester—it being the 
time of the fair—a great body of idle and dissolute persons, including all 
the fiddlers, minstrels, and players then present; besides a considerable 
number of women, and other dissolute people: with these he marched to 
the Earl’s relief. The appearance of this motley multitude operated so 
strong on the fears of the Welsh, that they fled in all directions, and 
Rand e returned to his capital in triumph. As a reward for the signal 
service thus rendered, the Eurl gave to Roger Lacy “ power over all the 
fiddlers and shoemakers in Cheshire.” The constable, however, presented 
his steward, Piers Dutton, with the authority over all the fiddlers and 
players, &c., reserving to himself only the right over the shoemakers. 
The terms of the subsequent confirmation of the Duttons are thus stated 
in the original deed :— 

“* Sciant presentes et futuri, quod ego Johannes Constabularius Cestrie. 
et hac presenti Charta mea confiimavi, Hugoni de Dutton, et Haredibus 
suis, Magistratum omnium Leccatorum et Meretricum totius Cestershiria, 
sicut liberius illum Magistratum teneo de Comite; Salvo jure meo mhi, 
Haredibus meis, &c. &c.” d 

This right was exercised by the Duttons, and their representatives the 
Gerards and Fleetwoods, as long as they continued in possession of the 
Dutton estate ; and though not originally attached to the estate, but 
vested in the heirs of Dutton, it appears, nevertheless, to have been 
alienated with it. The following curious notice is found in Cowper,s 
MSS., from which it is extracted:—‘In this Mayorality, Matthew 
Ellis, of Overleigh, and Thomas Browne, of Netherleigh, within 
the precincts of the city of Chester, having each merried a daughter 
of Sir Piers Dutton, of Dutton; the two weddings were kept 
at the same time, and with much festivity, at Dutton Hall; from 
whence the gentlemen brought their brides, on Tuesday the 24th of June 
which being the feast of John the Baptist, and the day upon which the 
minstrelsy of the city and county are annually licensed at Chester, by 
the Lord of Dutton; the company before mentioned were met on their 
return from Dutton Hall, near Flowersbrook-bridge, by the steward of 
Dutton, attended by the pursuivant and standard-bearer of that family, 
each properly habited, and having the insignia used at that Midsummer 
solemnity, preceded by all the licensed musicians with white scarfs 
across their shoulders, ranked in pairs, and playing on their several 
instruments. This procession marched before the gentlemen and their 
guests, quite through the city, to their respective mansions, where 
plentiful entertainment was provided on the occasion. The minstrels’ 
ccurts were, to the middle of last century, held annually at Chester on 
St. John the Baptist’s day, by the heir or lord of Dutton, or his steward. 
A banner, emblazoned with the Dutton arms, was hung out of the 
window of the inn where the court was held, and a drummer proclaimed 
in the streets the important sitting, summoning all persons concerned 
to appear in the court. At eleven o’clock a procession was formed, and 
moved from the Inn as follows :—A Band of Music—Two Trumpeters— 
Licensed Musicians, with their white napkins across their shoulders— 
The Banner borne by one of the principal musicians—The Steward on 





horseback, with a white wand in his hand—A Tabarder, his tabard 
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 mblazoned with the arms of Dutton—The Jord or heir of Dutton, (if 
present,) attended by the gentry.of the County and City on horseback. 
In the midst of Eastgate Street this proclamation was made :—‘‘ Oyez, 
Oyez, Oyez !—This is to give notice to all musicians and minstrels, that 
the court of the Honourable Charles Gerard Fleetwood, Esq, (descendant 
heir of Eleanor, sole daughter and heiress ‘of Thomas Dutton, of Dutton, 
in the county of Chester, Esq., by Sir Gilbert Gerard, son and heir of 
‘Thomas Lord Gerard, of Gerard’s Bromley, in the county of Stafford,) 
.is this day held at the house of Robert Cluff, of the Eagle and Child, 
Northgate Street, Chester, where all such musicians and minstrels as do 
intend to play upon any instrument of music for gain, within the county 
of Chester, or within the county of the city of Chester, are required to 
appear and. take licence for the year ensuing ; otherwise they will be 
adjudged, and taken up as rogues and vagabonds, and punished accord- 
ingly—God save the King and Lord of the Court.” After which, the 
proéession then moved on to St. John’s Church. On entering the 
“chancel, the musicians, by notice from the steward, played several pieces 
of sacred music upon their knees; after which, divine service was per- 
formed, and the heir, or Lord of Dutton, especially prayed for. The 
following proclamation was made after the service was over :—‘ God 
save the King, the Queen, the Prince, and all the Royal Family; ard 
the Honourable Charles Gerard Fleetwood, Esq. (heir descendant of that 
ancient worthy family of the Duttons, of Dutton, in Cheshire, and of 
the right honourable family of Gerard’s of Gerard’s Bromley in the 
county of Stafford,) long may he Jive and support the honour of the 
minstrel’s court.’ After this was finis! ed, the procession then returned 
to the inn in the same order as it came, and entertainments were given 
to the lord’s frieuds, and to the musicians. In the afternoon a jury was 
empannelled from among the licensed minstrels, to whom the steward 
delivered a charge, and directed them to enquire if any treason against 
the King, or the Earl of Chester, existed among them; likewise, 
whether any man of their profession had exercised his instrument with- 
out license from the l.ord of the court; what misdemeanors they had 
been guilty of ; and whether they had heard any language among their 
fellows, tending’to the dishonour cf their Lord and patron. A verdict 
according to these ci:cumstances, was then given by the Jury; the oath 
was administered to the musicians, and licenses granted to all who were 
adjudged worthy ; empowering them to play for one year. The follow- 
ing is a copy of a very ancient and singular document, addressed to the 
minstrels, &c., in the form of a Proclamation :—“ Under the royall grace 
of the King’s most excellent ma’tie and his most ho'ble counsell, the 
right ho’ble Viscount Kilmurrey, lord, Jeader, conductor, {and under 
his highress,) protector of all and every music’ons and minstrells who- 
soever, either resident or resorting within, or to ye county pallatine of 
Chester, and within or to the city of Chester, by virtue and authoritie 
of the anciente use, custom, preheminence, and speciall royalti of the 
predecessors of the manor of Dutton, straightly chargeth end commandeth 
all and every the said musici’ons and minstrels, and other whatsoever, 
acknowledgeing, using, and p’fessing the noble art, worthy sc’ence, and 
high minstraelzie w’thin the said countyes, or either of them to approache 
this publ’c place, and attend the publ’c proclamac’on and pub’cly here to 
drawe forthe their sundrie instruments of musique and minstrelzie, and 
to play here before ye and Robert Viscount Kilmurrie, or his deputy 
publ’cly unto the accustomed place in dutiful manner, and order cus- 
tomablie used by his predecessors before tyme, soc long that the 
memory of man cannot witness to the contrary, which royaltie hath been 
alwayes annexed and resigned to the sa‘d auntiente predecessors of the 
manor of Dutton, and now come unto the sa!d Robert Viscount Kil- 
murrie, and sole daughter and heir of Thomas Dutton, late of Dutton 
aforesaid, Esq, deceased, and her heirs as p’cell and por’con of her 
inheritance, and in like good dutiful order to retorne from the said 
place, playing upon their said severall instruments unto the court 
house, end there to make their severall appearances, as by virtue 
thereof belongeth to the aforesaide court of the said Robert Viscount 
Kilmurrie: and from thence in like order, playinge upon their several 
instruments to his lodginge, and not to dep’rt without a license. This 
omitt you nott, as you will at yo’r p'ills aboyde the displeasure of the 
aforesaide Robert Viscount Kilmurrie, the rebuke of the court’s forfeiture 
of your instruments and imprisonment of your bodyes. God save the 
king’s ma’tie, his most ho’ble counsell, and the Lord of Dutton, and 
send us peace.’ Tasrey MSS. The last court was held in 1756, R. 
Lant, Esq. being then Lord of Dutton, and possessing the advowry of the 
minstrels by purchase, previous to which they were not held annually, 
as had been the custom, but every two or three years. The fee for a 
license was 9s. 6d ; but it does not appear that much attention was paid 
to the mandate of the Lord Dutton, for in 1754 only twenty-one licenses 
were granted. In the charge of the steward of Mr. Lant, in the before- 


mentioned year, he observes, Gentlemen of the Jury, the oath which you 
have just now taken, seems to make it proper to say something by way 
of charge ; otherwise your own knowledge and experience would have 
rendered it quite unnecessary ; but as the duty of the office of steward 





of this honourable court, and your oath, require that .a. charge * 
should be given to you, I shall beg leave to take up a little of your time, 
and say something to you concerning this honourable court, the duty and 
privileges of musicians in this city and county of Chester; and your duty 
as Jurors. ‘The Records relating to this honourable court, which are 
still preserved, shew it to have been of great antiquity ; and the readi- 
ness and zeal which the musicians heretofore shewed in redeeming their 
prince, when he was surrounded by enemies, have been a means of per- 
petuating their service, and establishing this honourable court, which Mr. 
Lant, the present Lord of the manor of Dutton claims, and the privileges 
thereto belonging, from Roger Lacy, constable of the castle of Chester, 
who raised the siege at Rhuddlan castle ; some of which privileges are, 
that all musicians shall appear and do their suit and service at this court ; 
and, no Musician shall play upon any insirument for gain, without having 
license from the Lord of Dutton, or his steward of this court; and if any 

person does presume to play for gain without such license, he is not orly 
liable to be prosecuted by a due course of law, but also to be prosecuted 
a3 a rogue, vagrant, and vagabond. These privileges have been confirmed 

by several Acts of Parliament ;* and Mr. Lant is determined that the 

power and authority of this court shall be preserved ; and that none shall 

exercise the employment of a musician for gain, without a license fromm 

him, or his steward ; and therefore, gentlemen, he expects, and the oath 

you have just taken requires, that you should enquire of all such persons 

playing upon any instrument of music for gain, either in the county of 
Chester, or in the county of the city of Chester; and if you know, or 

are particularly informed, of any such, you are to present them to this 

court, that they may be proceeded against, and punished according to 

law; which tke Jord and steward thereof are determlned to do with the 

utmost severity.” Thus originated the very singular custom of licensing 

the Cheshire Minstrels, which began in 1233, and has only been discon~ 

tinued since the year 1745. In a statute of 39 Eliz.c.4. Fiddlers, 

Minstrels, &c., are pronounced rogues and vagabonds, with an especial 

proviso, however, exemptitg those of Cheshire, licensed by the heirs of 
Dutton, or Dutton, as belouging to this ancient and peculiar privilege. 


* 14 Eliz.c.5. 39Bliz.c.4. 43 Eliz.c.9. 1 Jac.c.25. 17 Geo. 1.c. 5. 





Dramatic Lntelligence. 


Her Magesty’s Tueatre.—The performances of Thurs- 
day night, consisted cf Ji Matrimonio Segreto, and a new 
ballet, founded on Moore’s Lalla Rookh. The occasion was 
Cerito’s benefit; and the popular danseuse, the idol of the 
“ realists,” had the gratification of seeing the house filled to 
the brim. It is with the ballet only that we have now to do, 
though the lateness of the hour at which it terminated warns 
us to contract our remarks within a small compass. It was 
eminently successful ; and it merited as much, for great pains 
have been taken with it on all hands. Perrot has composed 
a pretty vehicle for the dancers; Pugni has composed pretty 
music for their steps; and Marshall has painted pretty scenes ; 
while, in all that appertains to costume and accessorial page- 
antry, Mr. Lumley has disbursed with the profuseness of a 
Timon. Let not our readers suppose that the pcems in 
Moore’s tale have been touched by Perrot in the manufacture 
of this ballet. He has contented himself with the prose part of 
the book alone, wherein the journey of Lalla Rookh to meet 
the unknown monarch is narrated; and how, during the transit 
from Lahore to Cashmere, the youthful King woos his bride in 
the humble habiliments of a minstrel; how the maiden is 
overcome by the fascinations of his verse, and how she ulti- 
mately finds her clandestine admirer irvested with the blaze of 
Royal splendour. Perrot has worked out these simple ma- 
terials very skilfully, and has found points for a series of 
tableaux, and for several pas by Lalla Rookh, who thus adds 
to her charms, though not mentioned by Moore, great suscep- 
tibility of leg and many dazzling Terpsichorean accomplish- 
ments. The opening scene represents the interior of the pa- 
lace of Lahore. . Emissaries from the King of Bucharia arrive, 
with numerous attendants, to demand the hand of the Princess, 
which is granted by the Emperor, her father, in gracious pan- 

omime, as he sits under a,huge canopy of gold, The minstrel 
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(St. Leon) is close by, and we perceive: that. he is: at once 

enamoured of the gause-clad maiden. His prepossessions are 

abundantly strengthened when he sees her encircled by her 

companions, and go through an Indian dance, in which nume- 

rous symbolical figures are struck out in succession. This, 

the first pas is copious and effective, though a bevy of damsels 

with pink shawls, adjusting themselves in groups, is not alto- 

gether a novelty at the Opera House. Figures, however, of 
this kind are invariably pleasing, and the present one in par- 

ticular; for Cerito, as the centre of such daintily-named 

subjects as “the Morning Breeze,” “the Car of the Rising 
Sun,” and some dozen others, is certain to induce admiration. 

The four coryphees heading these complicated movements 
take occasion, conjointly with Cerito, to separate themselves 
from the mass and perform masterly variations of their own, 

which redound mightily to their credit. The princess now 
leaves her Imperial father’s roof, and is presently seen crossing 
the desert, while the music written by Felicien David, illus- 
trative of this sort of pilgrimage, is aptly turned to account. 
The cavalcade advances in the distance by means of a clever 
scenic contrivance, the figures increasing in bulk as they 
approach nearer, until the stage is filled with the glitering 
hosts, But the atmosphere darkens with a sudden tempest of 
sand, and the travellers are dispersed. The minstrel contrives 
to bestow little gallantries upon his mistress during the con- 
fusion, which donot pass for nothing : and by and bye, when 
the storm has abated, he plays her a tune on his guitar—the 
chibouk song of Felicien David—which tempts her to rise 
from her couch and dance, intoxicating the Royal musician 
with fresh draughts of love as he sees her execute a series 
of quaint Moorish steps, coiled in the folds of a narrow 
scarf, The rising sun, heralded by David's majestic 
tremolo climax, interrupts the pastime of the lovers; and 
the march of the escort is resumed. Arrived at the vale 
of Cashmere, the Princess with a saddened heart, prepares 
to deliver herself to the King of Bucharia, and then 
comes “recognition,” and with it the joy of Lalla Rookh, 
and a grand coda of dancing. The latter takes place in a 
fancifully-perforated alcove, overlooking a distant expanse of 
country, lighted by a mother-of-pearl moon. The Cashmerian 
girls unite zealously in an aggregate pas, forming a number 
of tasteful devices with flower baskets; to which succeeds a 
pas de neuf, executed by Cerito and Louise Taglioni, and seven 
others, wherein the distribution of the subordinates around the 
principals has been planned with an eye alike to artistical and 
picturesque effect—of a sort we should like to see more fre- 
quently brought into play. Louise Taglioni obtained an 
encore in this pas; and so did Cerito—the latter upon the 
strength of a line of ronds de jambes, accomplished with won- 
drous sharpness and rapidity. The characters found in the 
poem are all mentioned among the remaining dramatis persone. 
Fadladeen is, of course; an important feature, and Perrot 
makes much of the part, typifying the critical discontent of 
the supercilious chamberlain with much comicality. At the 
fall of the curtain Cerito was loudly called for. But long 
before the termination she had been vehemently applauded ; 
and her receipt of bouquets and garlands during the evening 
was immense. When things go a little more smoothly than 
they did on Thursday, and the imprecations of the scene shifters 
are unheard in the body of the house, the career of this ballet 
is likely to be brilliant. The incidental action is possibly too 
long, and might be abbreviated with advantage ; for though it 
is far from being unintelligible, it is not safe to encourage the 
sensations of weariness which are apt to come of unrelieved 
gestures. David’s “ Desert” music-is employed very feli- 
ciously in the middle tableux, even to the songs “ La Nuit,” 


and “ Les Hirondelles ;” suggesting with considerable force 
how much fitter it is for dramatic purposes in conneetion, with 
scenic motion, than for consideration as abstract art. The 
ballet airs afford new instances of Pugni’s facility in inventing 
sprightly measures for sprightly steps. 
Haymarxet.—Madame Thillon made her début at. this 
theatre on Wednesday night in Auber’s opera of Le Domino 
Noir. Auber may be with justice styled the father of the 
modern French lyrical drama. Although his first opera was 
produced at the age of thirty-five, he had long previously 
studied and practised the art as an amateur. He was known 
to be the composer of many popular vocal romances, and in 
his immediate circle was acknowledged an accomplished musi- 
cian. Many instrumental concertos, trios, and other com-~- 
positions, to which the name of eminent composers were 
affixed, were, in reality, written by him. Previously to his 
entering into the dramatic career, Auber had also composed a 
mass, from the score of which he subsequently transferred 
the two exquisite preghieras that are to be found in La Muette 
de Portici. Avber'’s first opera was tolerably successful—his, 
second was a failure—his third, La Berg?re Chatelaine, saved 
the Opéra Comique at a very critical juncture. Since then 
his course has been a series of brilliant successes. We need 
but enumerate, by name, his principal operas, the merits of 
which are acknowledged far and wide. After La Fiancée, 
Emma, Léocadie, Le Macon, and La Neige had made him the 
god of the Opéra Comique, Auber ventured on a still higher 
flight, and La Muette de Portici won a dazzling triumph at 
the Académie. This redounded still more to his honour, from 
the fact of La Muette having been produced at the moment 
when all Paris was eagerly awaiting the masterpiece of Rossini 
—Guillaume Tell, the appearance of which did in nothing 
impede the popularity of La Muetle, which was followed by 
another triumph of its composer, at the Opéra Comique—the 
delicious Fra Diavolo, a work that takes its stand among the 
most perfect models of comic opera since the ifspirations of 
Mozart and Cimarosa. Since then Auber has written for the 
Académie six operas—Le Dieu et la Bayadere (a ballet opera,) 
Le Serment, Le Philtre (on the same subject as the Elisir of 
Donizetti), Le Lac des Fées, Gustave IIl.,and Le Cheval de 
Bronze. For the Opéra Comique, Auber has since produced 
eight operas—L’Estocg, L’ Ambassadrice, Le Domino Noir, 
Actéon, Les Diamans de la Couaonne, Le Duc d’ Olonne, Le Part 
du Diable, La Sirene, La Barcarole, and is now busily engaged 
on another—in all, two-and-twenty operas. In reviewing this 
long list of operas; what a multitude of delicious melodies rush 
into the brain! The faculty of tune has been demonstrated by 
Auber in a more extraordinary degree than by any other com- 
poser, We speak not of the long continuous melody in which 
Mozart and Beethoven delighted, but of those sparkling, 
evanescent bits of rhythmical freshness that strike at once, 
and are immediately comprehended, even by the uninitiated 
in the mysteries of the art. Auber has been the food of 
barrel-organs for twenty years-—not a town in Europe or 
America but is intoxicated and ravished with his delicious 
airs, that have almost as much reality as living beings, so 
palpable and intelligent is their language, In ) Bee, imagi- 
nation, or whatever other term may best designate the 
faculty of creating new forms of materials that are absolute and 
eternal, Auber yields to no composer of the present day, and 
to few, indeed, of the illustrious dead. But viewing him with 
regard to the principles of art, which involve the develop- 
ment of first ideas, Auber sinks to a much lower grade. 
Though his invention is untiring, his application has no lofty 
aim. Ideality is out of his sphere, He is of the earth, and 





has no mission from above, like the impassioned Mozart and 
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“the divine Beethoven, He is neither a prophet nor a teacher, 
but simply a delighter. But though a stranger to high art, 
-in all the necessary knowledge of detail to render slight 
things t Auber is a consummate master. His method of 
harmonising is so captivating, that all France, and half Italy 
.and Germany, have adopted it in a greater or lesser degree. 
Nothing can be more delicate and neat than the manner in which 
he finishes an evanescent phrase, that but for such handling, 
would be insignificant, In the orchestra, Auber has the potency 
of @ magician and the judgment of a philosopher. He 
thoroughly knows the constitution of every instrument, and his 
eombinations are invariably effective. There is no uncertainty 
in his instrumentation—he is as sure of the effect of every 
novel trait as though he had written it down a thousand times, 
There is a continuous sparkle in his orchestra of the 
prettiest turns, the quaintest phrases, and all dispersed so 
cunningly that the feeling of oneness is never outraged. And 
then how brilliant, how clear are his fortissimo passages—real 
fortissimo, and not the meagre noise that is too often the im- 
potent substitutes of body and loudness! In this particular, 
‘and in the continual inventing new forms of rhythm and un- 
usual turns of melodic phrase, Auber leaves his imitators far 
jn‘the rear. They can but consider his effects and despair— 
their endeavours to emulate him are futile—they have not his 
genius, and that explains the riddle. Among the comie operas 
of Auber, there is not one brighter evidence of his dramatic 
genius than the Domino Noir. From the quaint and spirited 
overture to the last note of the last finale, it is a gush of de- 
lightful impulse. The fecundity of its composer’s invention 
was neyer more triumphantly enforced than in the profusion 
of fresh and charming melodies with which the opera abounds, 
while the original tone of harmonic thought and the fine and 
fanciful management of the orchestral distribution of which we 
have spoken, are manifested with equal felicity. The peculi- 
arity of the dramatic action allows of the mingling of a certain 
ecclesiastical train of harmony with his own sparkling ideas, 
Of this Auber has availed himself most happily, and the 
ingenuity with which the harmonies of the church school are 
interlaced with those of a modern date, is worthy of the 
highest commendation. The opera is, altogether a chef-d’ceuvre, 
of dramatic and lyrical power, and the sentiment of the 
action is embodied in the music with such rare perfection, that 
it.is difficult to suppose that two minds were employed in the 
construction of the whole, Scribe and Auber are merged in 
one inventive origin, the dramatist and the composer are one 
and indivisible. In speaking of the version of this opera, 
produced last night with triumphant suecess, we are bound to 
consider the resources of the establishment which can only be ex- 
ceptionably applied to musical purposes. With this premise, 
we cannot but express our equal pleasure and surprise at the 
manner in which the opera was represented. To the orchestra 
and te its director, Mr, Reed, much praise is due. Auber’s 
instrumentation requires unusual delicacy of execution—the 
nuances are so many and changeable, the colouring is so 
varied and full of contrast, The cuts that were deemed neces- 
sary to make in the concerted music are the more to be 
lamented, since we are sure they might have been avoided. 
The creditable style in which what was left was done leaves 
no room for doubt that had the whole been done, it would 
have been well done. The Domino Noir bears incision worse 
than almost any other of Auber’s works. It is as complete 
and finished as a picture of Teniers or Adrian von Ostade— 
amputation of any part of it sadly disfigures the whole. This 
- Was sensibly felt in the second and third acts—more especially 
in the third, where all the delicious convent music, after the 
short organ prelude, was omitted, in the course of which we 





lose one of the most charming bits of character in the réper- 
toire of Auber, viz. the clock chorus, “‘ Les eloches argentines,” 
which in Paris is one of the great hits of the opera. How- 
ever, what was done was so effective, that we must not 
complain. The march of the opera has been, as a matter of 
course, adhered to; but the change of the tenor (Horace de 
Massarena) to an Irishman, is unfelicitous. Mr. Hudson can- 
not act the part—and of his singing, the less we say the better. 
Miss P, Horton sang capitally, and acted with excellent judg- 
ment. Madame Thillon was quite in her element. Her act- 
ing was replete with sprightliness, grace, and the prettiest 
abandon ; her singing, though essentially French, was not the 
less charming and attractive, Her scene in the second act, 
when she was costumed as an Arragonaise, was perfect. The 
concerted piece, involving the interrogatory and responsive 
duet, ‘‘ D’ou venez vous, ma chere?” was encored. Nothing 
could have been more seductive than her manner in the quaint 
refrain, Etre admise est un grand plaisir.” The rondo 
Arragonaise, ‘‘ La belle Inez,” was another triumph and ano- 
ther encore—the dance, though quiet and unobtrusive, was 
instinct with grace ; and the whole was a perfect bit of national 
character. The two third airs in the third act, the last of 
which has become popular asthe new Cachouca, were admirably 
rendered. As a specimen of florid vocalisation, the latter was 
faultless. An encore was demanded, but the majority of the 
audience, in pity to the fair artist, wisely resisted the unreason- 
able demand. The success of Madame Thillon was complete, 
and at the conclusion of the opera she Was called before the 
curtain to receive the rapturous demonstrations of the audience 
in the shape of bravas, plaudits, and bouquets. The choral 
music was shora of more than half its proportions, but what 
remained was sung in a manner that was highly creditable to 
the theatre. We must particularly distinguish the chorus of 
Nuns in the third act, ‘‘ 4h, quel malheur !” which was de- 
livered with that rapidity and distinctness of utterance on 
which its effect entirely depends. To conclude, Mr. Webster 
may congratulate himself on the engagement of Madame 
Thillon, who will, doubtless, prove a source of great profit to 
his excellent establishment. 

Drury Lane.—On Saturday a new opera was produced, 
called Stradella, the music by one Flotow, of whom we have 
heard a good deal lately. It appears that Stradella has 
made a furore on the Continent—but it does not appear that 
it will make any furore in this country, which is, perhaps, 
not sufficiently advanced in musical taste to appreciate it. 
The beauties of M. Flotow’s music are decidedly not on the 
surface, and the only difficulty with the well-intentioned critic 
is to discover precisely where they are—for that they are some- 
where has been proved by the statements which place Stradella 
on a level with Der Freischutz. The beauties of Weber’s mas- 
terpiece are easily discernible; but those of Flotow’s ne plus ultra 
escape the keenest search ; we have looked for them in all corn- 
ers, and cannot light even upon their shadows. This is a misfor- 
tune for the composer, who, doubtless, knows where to find 
them himself, but has overlooked the necessity of dec®aring 
their whereabouts to the world—and so the world must remain 
in a state of blind ignorance of that effulgent genius which the 
possessor has been so heedless, or so eccentric, as to hide 
under a bushel, However, that Stradella is a master- 
piece, can hardly be questioned, since it is so denomin- 
ated in the papers and the bills. We have only to 
regret, then, that its merits were too fine for our ken. The 
story is the old story of Stradella, which everybody knows. 
Mr. Bunn, in his ingenious libretto, has wisely altered the 
denouement from black into white; Stradeila is not \eilled, but 
lives very happily until the curtain falls. The scenery and all 
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the essentials of stage effect were in the usual liberal spirit of 
the management—but nor that, nor the conducting of Schirra, 
nor the singing of Harrison, nor the comedy of Stretton, 
could save the musie from being misunderstood. Bur- 
dini and Stretton actually played alla morra on the 
stage before the eyes of the audience, but even 
that had no effect, Mr. Flotow would not go down at 
any price. To turn to something more agreeable—the divine 
Carlotta Grisi has continued to delight the public with her 
inimitable talent. To fail acknowledging in her the very es- 
sence of the dance, the very grace and poetry of motion, would 
argue incurable blindness physically, and stolid dullness men- 
tally. Carlotta is the Queen despotic of the empire of Terpsi- 
chore—let no one dispute her sway. There has been a con- 
temptible attack upon this admirable artist in a Sunday 
paper, the origin of which is the dissatisfaction she expressed 
with the orchestra in the music of Paquita. Can any one 
that was present on the first night of that ballet, be at all 
surprised that Carlotta Grisi should have been dissatisfied ? 
Tn all our experience of things musical, we never listened to 
anything like it. Our only wonder was that Carlotta Grisi 
did not stop altogether. There are good materials in the 
Drury Lane orchestra, but they sadly want marshalling into 
order. On Friday Benedict’s admirable opera, The Crusaders, 
was performed for the fiftieth time, and was relished as much 
as ever. After the opera there was a concert—and after the 
concert there was CarLorTa—so the audience had pienty of 
good things for their money. 

Princess’s TuoEatre.—The engagement of Mr. Macready 
is on the point of expiring ; it has been eminently profitable 
to the management of this excellent establishment. Ricci’s 
opera of Scarramuccia is in preparation, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Matthews are re-engaged. 


Wrovinctal. 


LivERPOOoL.—Mr. Ryall’s concert was, as we anticipated, well attended. 
Madame Albertazzi gave the highest satisfaction by her pure and chaste 
style of singing. Mr. Ryalls was loudly applauded. Mons. Vieuxtemps 
is a great violinist, excelling in the sound and legitimate school of violin 
playing. ‘The Tremolo was perfect, and was encored; but, instead of re- 
peating it, he gave The Carnival of Venice. He was applauded with the 
enthusiasm due to his brilliant and classical talents. Of Mr. J. L. Hat- 
ton’s performance of Handel’s prelude and fugue we cannot speak in 
terms of too high praise. The introduction of music of this class at a 
miscellaneous concert was a hazardous experiment; but, from its recep- 
tion on this occasion, we augur that the time is not far distant when the 
public will return to a true appreciation and enjoyment of music of this 
school. We observe in the Manchester Guardian of the 3rd instant, an 
able and judicious notice of the performance of Mozart’s Concer‘o, in D 
minor, by this gentleman, at the Hargreaves Choral Society Meeting of 
last week. We give the following extract :—‘‘In common with every 
lover of good music, we owe our thanks to Mr. J. L. Hatton, for his 
good taste and courage, in these days of piano-forte impossibilities, and 
for his giving the useful lesson that, antiquated as he may seem to some, 
Mozart has left behind him compositions for the instrument which have 
never been surpassed by anything of the more modern school. It re- 
quires no small courage to give good, solid, classical compositions, in the 
place of all the clap-trap glitter and showy execution of the style now in 
vogue, a style of which we venture to predict the fall ere many years 
shall pass. The piece was played with a combined lightness and firmness 
of touch, and an ease and self-possession of manner, which bespeak the 
accomplished musician ; and, if any one could doubt Mr. Hatton’s claim 
to that title, the doubt would have been set at rest by the cadence, which 
is usually regarded as an ad /ibitum introduction of the performer, but 
which Mr. Hatton, with true respect for the master, and with exquisite 
taste, arranged from the works of Mozart himself, and thus preserved 
the unity of the entire composition. We particularly admired the grace- 
ful phrases which lead the way to the repetition of the theme. The full 
#. chestral accompaniments were very good, and the piece was loudly and 
Neservedly applauded.— Liverpool Albion, June 81h. 

Dusiin.—The concert given on Monday evening by the Anacreontic 
Society, was one deserving of the reputation of the society, and the 
crowded appearance of the Round Room of the Rotundo} showed that 








the efforts to gratify the subscribers and the musical public had’ béer felt 
and appreciated. The vocalists were Miss Birch, the Misses Williams, 
and Madame and Herr Knispel. Miss Birch, whose charming and telling 
voice is familar to the public, was heard with sincere pleasure. In the 
brilliant aria from Lucia di Lammermoor, so identified with the name of 
Persiani—we allude to ‘‘ Perche non ho”—she displayed a facile and ac- 
complished style of execution. She sang with great purity and feeling a 
ballad of Romer’s, ‘‘ The Gift of Flowers,’ in which the theme was no- 
thing, and the manner of rendering it everything ; and on being encored, 
gave in lieu of it Knight’s ‘The Dream.” Her national Welsh and 
Scotch ballads were rendered with a happy effect; and Miss Birch, to 
that essential of a vocalist, a clear and charming voice, adds the merit of 
an excellent musical education. The Misses Williams are clever steady 
Singers, true to their subject, and much to be desired in concerted music ; 
and the quartet from Rossini, ‘‘ Carita,” by them, Miss Birch, and Ma- 
dame Knispel was given with real taste and understanding of the. com- 
poser’s meaning. They were encored in the duet of Stern, “The Wood 
Birds.” . Madame Knispel is not a very certain singer, and in the air of 
Lachner’s, “‘ Oh happy is the little bird,” was at first somewhat nervous, 
but the close was better, although the Violoncello Obligato of Mr. 
Pigott proved the more attractive. The Madame is an artiste of merit, 
and with evident knowledge of her subject; and Herr Knispel is also 
correct in his judgment and vocalization, and in some German duets 
there was much of character shown. Mr. Pigott’s solo on Russian: and 
Irish themes was an exquisite performance, and the variations on “ The 
last Rose of Summer” as perfect in execution as they were true to the 
subject. Even those not aware of the peculiarities of the violoncello 
were most enthusiastic in their applause, and all felt the grace of ‘the 
performance, while only a few, comparatively speaking, appreciated its 
difficulties. —Saunders News Letter, June 3rd. 

CHEL1ENHAM.—The Cheltenham Quariet Society, who have just con- 
cluded a series of concerts at the Montpellier Rotunda, are, we hear, 
about to make arrangements for another series of these pleasing enter- 
tainments. It is always a gratifying task to record the success of local 
talent, and the very fact of the whole of these concerts having been at- 
tended by so many of our principal families is a proof that the attempt to 
execute the music of classical composers by our local professors has been 
in this case, successful. We have before given a sketch of each indivi- 
dual performance, and shall here briefly say that the series seemed to pro~ 
gress in interest and excellence, as it proceeded the last concert, being 
the most successful, both in its attendance and execution. Mr, R. Butt 
and Mr. Cianchettini performed several concerted pieces and solos during 
the series with great skill, judgment, and refined taste, attracting general 
admiration, and were repeatedly and generally encored, as well as Signor 
Anelli and his son, Mr. F. Anelli; the former performed on the guitar 
several solos and concerted pieces in a style we had never before heard, 
and which produced highly pleasing effects when combined with other 
instruments. F. Anelli displayed first rate talent: on the piano forte, and 
beside performing several concerted pieces by the first composers, intro- 
duced compositions of his own in the style of these great artists Thal- 
berg, Listz, and Meyer, which were highly creditable, and in which he 
was loudly encored. In conclusion, Miss Tovey, Mr. Butt, Mr. F. Cox, 
and Mr. W. E. Jarrett, bore their share with credit to themselves, and 
satisfaction to the audience; we hope these concerts will be soon re- 
peated. 





Miscellaneous, 


Panarmonic Society.—The Sixth Concert on Monday, 
June 1, should have been noticed last week. We must now 


content ourselves with citing the programme :— 
PART I. 
oe ele See 


Gluck. 


SinfoniainE flat . . . . 
Recit. ) “ Diana, grausame Gottin” . 
Air “© dudes Licht’s,”” Herr Pischek (Ephigenie in Aulis) 
Concertante, MS., two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, Messrs. 

Blagrove, Willy, Hill, and Lucas, with Orchestral Accom- 

paniments, (first time of performance) Baie rie, oleh ES 
Recit. ) “Grazie clementi Dei,” . »« + «© « 
Air “ A te riede,” Miss Dolby . ; ° ° - Mercadante. 


Overtnre, “The Regicide” . . «© «© « « Lucas. | 
PART Il. 
Sinfonia in A (No. 7) Pare er ee Cree Beethoven. 
Fantasia, sur un Air Béarnaise, Hautbois, Mr. A. Lavigne . Brod. 
Recit. |.“ Wie ist mir!” fae esa. Pee wae oS 
Air hi Bloder Thor,” Herr Pischek (Faust) . « + Spohr. 
« « Beethoven, 


Overture,“ Egmont” . . + .« .« 
Conductor—Mr. Costa. 
The room was crowded to suffocation. Mozart’s symphony 
went admirably. Beethoven’s less so, the tempi were’ mis- 
taken. The overtures were well played, but some’ better 
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Work of an Englishman might have been found than that of 
Mr. Lucas, Spohr’s concertante, though well executed, did 
not please. The oboist is one of the best players we have 
heard. The vocal music was excellent. Pischek sang very 
lively, and Miss Dolby’s vocalisation created the highest 
enthusiasm. Nothing could possibly have been more perfect. 

MapameE Preyex has returned from Manchester, where she 
has earned new laurels. On Monday she will play at Bene- 
dict’s concert—on Wednesday, at the farewell concert of 
Moscheles, at which, we presume, every lover of art in the 
metropolis will attend. On the 24th Madame Pleyel will 
perform at the concert of Mad. Sala; and, on the 29th, at the 
last Philharmonic concert. 

Mr. Joun Parry.—The annual concert of this prince of 
lyrical buffos, the week before last, was attended by its 
customary overflow. The locale was the Hanover Square 
Rooms. The vocal and instrumental attraction were first-rate, 
but the grand interest was vested in two new songs, by 
Albert Smith, set to music by John Parry—Za Somnambula, 
and “A visit to the French Plays.” The first is a superb 
travesty of the popular opera of Bellini, in which it is difficult 
to say whether the panto-quizzical humour of the poet, or the 
poly-mimic fancy of the composer is the more filicitously 
manifested. Suffice it, never was comic opera received with 
more unmistakeable pleasure—laughter, in rapidly evolving 
peals, threatened to split the roof. Albert Smith’s chef d’ euvre 
wes acknowledged, and John Parry’s ne plus ultra was de- 
clared. As for the “ Visit to the French Plays,” we resign 
the impossible task of describing the amount of its factiousness. 
The puns were fired off in vollies, like the guns in the Pun- 
jaub, and the auditors, like the Sikh soldiers, were side- 
broken and convulsed. It was as a tempest roaring, but the 
thunder was laughter, the lightning was smiles, and the rain 
was tears of unmitigated delight. To say that both songs were 
encored with enthusiasm—John Parry is an encore incarnate, 

Mr. Howarp Grover.—The concert of this rising young 
musician is fixed for Tuesday evening next in the concert- 
room of the Princess’s Theatre. The principal part of the 
programme will consist of selections from a MS. grand opera 
called “ Aitila Ler Hunnen Kénig,” composed by Mr. Glover 
during his sojourn in Germany, and originally intended for 
the German stage. Several miscellaneous compositions by 
Mr. Glover will also be given. The most eminent artistes, 
both English and foreign, will assist on the occasion ; and, in 
addition to these attractions Mrs. Glover (mother to the con- 
cert giver—and the greatest actress on the British stage,) will 
recite Gray’s ‘Elegy in a Country Church-yard.” The opera, 
from which the selection will be made, is not the one forth- 
coming at the Princess’s Theatre; the latter is written in a 
lighter view, and is essentially a comic opera. Aftila, on 
the contrary, aims at the loftiest species of lyrical compo- 
sition. The concert cannot fail to afford a real artistic treat. 

Tue Sacrep Harmonic Society have announced Handel’s 
ow Maccabeus for repetition on Wednesday next, at Exeter 

all. 

Mr. Lupwic Gantter’s fourth Lecture on Ecclesiastical 
Music, was delivered at the Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, on Thursday evening last. Mr. George Cooper, 
assistant organist of St. Paul’s, presided at the organ. The 
illustrations consisted of Latin Hymns, Hymns of the Hussites, 
Psalms of the Calvinists, Chorales of the Lutherans, and 
English Psalmody, sung by a chorus selected from the choirs of 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, the Temple, &c. The Italian 
Hymn, “Alla Trinita Beata,” written in the 16th century, 
was well executed, and merited the applause bestowed upon 
it. Mr. Gantter delivered the verbal department of this 





lecture with greater ease and fluency, than on any former occa- 
sion, The next lecture will take place on Friday, June 19. 

BirmincHam Musica Festivat.—(From our own Cor- 
respondent.) —Birmingham, Thursday Evening.—The festival 
committee have nearly completed their arrangements for the 
Grand Musical Festival in support of the General Hospital, 
and there is every reason to believe that the exertions of the 
committee will be crowned with the most coniplete success. 
Mendelssohn’s new Oratorio, “ Elijah,” has arrived, and is 
said to justify the most sanguine expectations of its success. 

Tue Dovuste Bass.—(From aCorrespondent.)—A very inge- 
nious individual, Mr. Deacon, a professor of music in Leicester, 
has been labouring for years to improve the tone of his favourite 
instrument, the double-bass, and has at last succeeded to a 
marvellous degree. This desired end he has attained by some 
very clever, though simple, mechanical contrivance, and the 
tone, from the lowest note of the instrument to the highest, is 
now as smooth and sound as the most melodious voice. It 
has tremendous power too, without any of that rasping or 
grunting which is frequently the most prominent feature in 
the double-bass. Mr. Deacon can accompany a voice, how- 
ever soft, with tones as smooth and sweet as those of a violin, 
and in a chorus, or fortissimo, he can draw out tones of such 
power as has scarcely ever before been heard from the double- 
bass. At a performance of Sacred Music in St. George’s 
Chapel, Leicester, a few evenings ago, it was heard to immense 
advantage, — its magnificent tones resounded through the 
sacred edifice, cementing, as it were, all the voices and instru- 
ments into one glorious ensemblé. It is much to be desired 
that Mr. Deacon may be induced to visit London, and exhibit 
the powers of his instrument, not only to the public, but to 
the musical profession. 

Mr. Exuts Rosertr’s Concert.—This took place last 
week, in the Concert-room of the Princess’s Theatre. Mr. 
Roberts, an excellent performer on the Welsh harp, executed 
some national airs with variations very tastefully, and was 
greatly applauded. Among the vocalists were Miss Bassano, 
who sang an aria from Donizetti's Maria Padilla deliciously — 
Miss Elizabeth Riviere, a débutante, who made a favourable 
impression, and was encored in a German ballad, by Proch ; 
the Misses Williams received a simmilar compliment in a 
duetto called the ;“‘ Wood birds;” Miss Cubit, Messrs. J, 
Calkin, Bodda, and John Parry. The instrumentalists; in 
addition to Mr. Roberts, were Mdle. Sherrard, a tolerable 
pianiste; Mons. Colas, a tolerable flutist; Master Thirl- 
wall, one of our most rising young violinists ; and the Messrs. 
Ciebra, guitarists. M.Salaman conducted. _The room was full. 

Mr. Havusmann’s Sorree.—Mr. Hausmann, one of the 
best violoncellists, and most practised musicians in the country, 
gave his annual soirée musicale, on Wednesday week, at 
Blagrove’s Rooms, which were so densely crowded that we 
could not manage, by any artifice, to find even a standing 
place. We heard with pleasure, however, an andante and 
variations on an air in Corradino, by Mr. Hausmann, in 
which his powers as a violoncellist were brilliantly and suc- 
cessfully manifested. We also listened with pleasure to the 
continued favour with which morceau after morceau was re- 
ceived by the auditors who were lucky enough to procure 
places, which proved to us that Mr. Hausmann’s programme 
was highly relished by his numerous friends, This is not to 
be wondered at, when we mention the names of the artists who 
assisted. . There were Madame Caradori, Mdlle. Schloss, 
Herr Pischek, Herr Hoelzel, Miss Bochkoltz, Signor Brizzi, 
vocalists ; and Messrs. Kellermann, Boose, Goffrie, C. Severn, 
Benedict, C. Horsley, Madame Dulcken, and Parish Alvars, 
instrumentalists. 
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Musica Unton.—The private secretary of his R. H. 
Prince Albert, has been commanded to inform the Director 
of the Prince’s pleasure to become patron of this society. 
Ibrahim Pasha and suite will be present at the next meeting. 

Lyaicat Tueatres 1N Paris.—It is announced that a 
third operatic establishment is in progress, and that such 
guarantees will be presented to the ministry, as will secure the 
license. 

Draconetr1.—Dragonetti had a great horror of mice, and 
the following laughable incident occurred to him on the occa- 
sion of his being engaged at one of the great musical 
festivals :—Dragonetti arrived late in the evening. Previously 
to the announcement of the festival the inns were crowded 
with guests, and great was Il Drago’s consternation on being 
informed that a mattrass on the “ floor” of an attic was the 
only accommodation that could be afforded him. On retiring 
to his dormitory, his double bass, of which he never lost 
sight, was his first care. Taking it from its case, he ascer- 
tained that it had suffered no damage in the transit. He then 
addressed himself to repose. Just as he was thinking of 
going to sleep he heard the scampering of his tiny tormentors 
in every direction. Up started Il Drago from his pallet, re- 
flecting that there were no friendly bed-posts to raise him 
above the arena of his foes, seizing a portion of his dress not 
nameable to ears polite—whisk—whisk, right and left, round 
and about he wielded his weapon; away scampered his ene- 
mies, and down sank our friend, exhausted with the effort. 
On the eve of dozing off he was again assailed with the 
war-cries and tramp of his foes, and the same scene was 
repeated again and again. No sooner did Il Drago dis- 
perse the invaders, and seek repose after his victory, 
than they threw out their light skirmishers again, At 
last infuriated by their attacks, hopeless of rest, worn out 
and nearly vanquished, in the madness of despair he sprung 
from his mattress and seized his double-bass. In a momenta 
torrent of unearthly sounds echoed through the house, his 
Object was effected, for his enemies fled, and at the same time 
every bell was in motion, and night-capped heads appeared 
from every door. Our friend exhausted by his exertions, had 
retired to his pallet and made no sign, the commotion subsided, 
and Il Drago slept in peace. The morning came, and the 
usual inquiry was made if he had rested comfortably; the 
landlord wondering that he had not been disturbed by the un- 
. earthly noises which had frightened all the inmates from their 
» propriety, and banished sleep from their eyelids. Dragonetti 
said nothing until his return to town, when the details of his 
adventures with the mice, in his own patois, caused many a 
hearty laugh. The property left by Dragonetti sunk from the first 
report of £30,000 or £40,000 to about £5,000. His sister, who 
was in this country some years ago, is dead ; Dragonetti allowed 
her, while she lived, £50 a year. Among those to whom he 
bequeathed legacies is the celebrated John Cramer, £150, (in 
Portuguese bonds, we believe,) who arrived in London on 
Saturday from Boulogne, where he resides, and is employing 
his time in adapting the quartetts and quintetts of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven for the pianoforte. A contemporary 
gives us extracts from Signor Dragonetti’s will, some of the 
bequests in which are worth citing :—The celebrated double 
bass (not the Amati one, as it has been erroneously stated) 
has been left to the Cathedral of St. Mark’s, at Venice. 
Sivori, Anfossi, Casolani, &c., receive instruments. Prints 
and furniture are bequeathed to the Duke of Leinster, his 
pupil. His vocal music, scores of sacred music, and his own 
compositions are given to Mr. Vincent Novello. To Mrs. 
Novello, Mrs. Serle, and the Countess Gigliucei (formerly 
Miss Clara Novello) legacies have also been bequeathed. 








His instrumental music is left to Mr. George Pigott; the. 
scores of modern operas to the library of the Opera House ; 
many of his framed engravings to Signor Costa, and his best 
paintings to Count Pepoli. ay ae 
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MADAME PLEYEL’S 
THIRD AND LAST RECITAL 


WILL TAKE PLACE 
AT THE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
Ox WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 24tu, 
i ‘ection from the ks of Beethoven, 
Thalverg. Liste, Dobler, Lee Meyer, &c. Madame Fleury and Herr Plschek. 


ill sing. 
beat 15s. each; Single Tickets, 10s, 6d. each, at CRAMER, BEALE, 


Reserved Sea 
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MADLLE 
(Pupil of the celebrated MoscHELES,) 
Has the honor to announce that her 


FIRST GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY riz Isr, 1846, 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
The following eminent Artistes have been engaged + 
VOCAL PERFORMERS, 


Madame CARADORI ALLAN, 
Madame ANNA THILLON, 
Madame HENELLE, 
Madame KNISPEL, Mademoiselle GOLDBERG, 
Madame MACFARREN, Madile, ABELE, 


AND 
Miss MARIA B. HAWES, 


Signor MARRAS, 
HERR HOELZEL, HERR GOLDBERG, 
HERR PISCHEK, 
Being the last occasion on which he wiil sing this Feason, 


AND 
Mr. JOHN PARRY. 


INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS, 
Grand Pianoforte, Mademoiselle JUDINE, 
WHO WILL PERFORM 
BEETHOVEN’S GRAND CONCERTO IN E FLAT, 
A New Fantasia by Moscheles, 


Composed expressly for this occasion, on Themes from J Lombardi an 
Don Pasquale. 


Beethoven's Sonata, with Violin, Op, 24, in F. 





WITH 
Sig. CAMILLO SIVORI. 
AND 
A GRAND DUETT FOR TWO PIANO FORTES, 


WITH 
Mr. MOSCHELES. 


Harp, M. GODEFROID, 
Principal Violin, Sig. CAMILLO SIVORI. 
Violoncello, HERR KELLERMAN. 
Saxe Horns, Mr. DISTIN AND HIS FOUR SONS. 


eee 


THE BAND 
Will be numerous and complete. 


Leader, - = + -_ Mr. WILLY. 
Conductor, = += + «= Mr. MOSCHELLES. 
Tickets, 10s. Gd. each. Reserved Seats, 15s; 

May be obtained of Cramer, BEALE, and Co., JULLIEN, ADDISON and 
Hopson, Regent Street; Cuaprgy. LeapgEr, and Cock, and OLLivigr, New 
Bon j, and at all the 


dd Street;.of Mademoiselle Jupins, $1, New Bond Street 
other principal Music Shops. 
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MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, 
BEDFORD SQUARE, 


On MONDAY EVENING, tue 15rn or JUNE, 


At Eight o’clock, 


MR. WILSON 
Will givé an ENTERTAINMENT, in which he will sing a variety of the most 
popular of the 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND, 


The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven o’clock, and the Entertainment 
terminate about Ten. 
PJANOFORIE we: MR. LAND. 

On Monday, the 8th June, Mr. Witson will give an Entertainment, in which 
he will sing some of the most admired Songs of Allan Ramsay, and read a por- 
tion of his admired pastoral Comedy of “ The Gentle Shepherd.” 

Tickets, 2s. Reserved Seats, 2s, 6d. Private Boxes for Six, 15s.; fer Eight 
Persons, #1. Books of the Words, 6d. 





Under the especial Patronage of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 


MADAME JABLONSKI’S 


MORNING CONCERT, 
ON MONDAY, JUNE 22np, 1846, 
AT THE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS’ 
: To Commence at Two o’ Clock precisely. 


Vocatists.—Madame Knispel, Miss A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, Mr. F. 
Bodda, Herr George Knispel, Mr. John Parry, and Herr Pischek. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS-—Piano-forte, Mad. JABLONSKI; Harp, Mr. Parish 
Alvars; Violin, Sig. Camillo Sivori; Violoncello, Herr Kellermann; Conductors, 
M. Benedict, and Mr. W- H. Holmes. 

MADAME JABLONSKI, will perform Thalberg’s Fantasia on Airs from 
“ Mosé in Egitto,”’— Herz’s Brilliant Variations on a favorite Air from “Le Pré 
aux Clercs,” and Beethoven’s Celebrated Trio in B flat, with Signor Camillo 
Sivori, and Herr Kellermann. 

Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each; Family Tickets to admit Six, Two Guineas, 
m1. had of all the principal Music Sellers, and of Madame JaBLonsk1, 161, 
illy. 
Reserved Seats 15s. each, may be secured only of Madame JABLONSKI. 


BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY. 
SIVORI, SAINTON, HILL, ROUSSELOT, 


Beg to announce that the REHEARSAL of the Posthumous Quartett in B flat, 
with the Grand Fugue, as its concluding movement, according to the original 
design of Keethoven. is unavoidably POS1PONLD till Saturday, the 20th instant, 
and will take place in the Society’s Rooms, 76, Harley-street. at 4 o’clock. All 
the members are entitled to attend, but others ouly by special invitation. 








THE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 
MISS AND MASTER DAY, 


Haye the hononr to announce to the Nobility and Gentry, that their 


FIRST CONCERT 


Will take place at the above Rooms, on 
TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 16, 1846, 


To commence at Two o’clock precisely. 


Voca.ists.—Mdlle ong fos sronay (Membre Solo de la Societé des Concerts 
du Conservatoire de Paris), Madame Pasini, Mrs. Weiss, Miss Messent, and Miss 
Maria 8. Hawes. Mr. Hobbs, Signor Pasini, Mr. Burdim, Mr. W. i. Weiss, 
Signor Furtado, and Mr. Harrison. 

Toseenentabsere.-Vielee- Signor Camillo Sivori, M. Sainton, Mr. Willy, 
and Master Day.—Pianoforte—Miss Day, and Mr, W. V. Wallacé.—Violoncello— 
Herr Kellermann, (Violoncelist to His Majesty the King of Denmark).—Oboe 
—Mr. Barrett.- Bassoon—M. Baumann.—*Saxe-Horns—The Messrs. Distin. 

THK CONCERL BAND, under the direction of Mr. WILLY, is engaged. 
Conpuctrors—Mr. ‘I. Cooke and Mr. W. V, Wallace. 
Single Tickets, 7s, Family Tickets to admit Four, #1. ls. 

To be had at the Rooms, the principal Music Shops, and of Miss and Master 
Day, at their Residence, 15, Rutland Street, Regent’s Park. 

a bimitea ‘ne of Reserved Seats, 103. 6d. each, to be had only of Miss and 
aster ‘ 


MR, C. E, HORN’S ANNUAL BENEFIT 


AKE PLA 


WILL T cE 
On THURSDAY, JUNE 18ru, 1846, 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE, OXFORD STREET, 


When will be represented a POPULAR DRAMA; a CONCERT in Two Parts, 
introducing many of his new Compositions, supported by Miss Birch, Mrs. C. E. 
Horn, Mr, W, V. Wallace, Mr. Ransford, Herr Pischek, and many distinguished 
Artists. Between the Concert, ONE ACT OF DEK FREISCHU1Z, in which 
Mr. C, &- Horn will appear in bis celebrated character of Caspar, and Mr.C, Horn, 
un., a8 Adolphe, for this night only. The whole to conclude with Storace’s 
usical Farce of NO SONG, NO SUPPER (Margeretta, Mrs C. E, Horn), intro 
ducing the favorite American Meiody, ‘‘ Near the lake where droops the willow.” 
Tickets to be had of Mr. Horn, 7, Monmouth Road, Bayswater ; Mr. John Reid, 
Musicseller, 55, Baker Street, Portman Square ; and Places taken of Mr. Massing- 





CONCERT-ROOMS, 71, MORTIMER-STREE!;, 
CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


MR; HOWARD GLOVER 
Has the honour to announce that his 


FIRST CONCERT 


Will take place at the above Rooms, 


ON TUESDAY EVENING, tue 16TH or JUNE, 1846; 


On which occasion he will be assisted by the following distin Artista 
, Miss Rainforth, Madame Mortier de Fontaine, (from thé Paris Conservatoiré 
Concerts, her first in this country,) Madame Knigpel, (from. the 
Leipsic Conservatorium Concerts,) Mrs. A. Newton, Miss Sara Flower, Mi 
Cubitt, and Miss P. Horton; Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. Barker, (by ission 
Alfred Bunn, Esq.,) Mr. W. H. in, Mr. F. Bodda, Mr. t gos 
Hoelzel, and Herr Pischek; Mr. John Parry will sing one of his unrivall 


— oA bine and Leap pe Rag oe iv. Ley eho on the “ Sazés 
orns, ill perform somie of their favorite Airs noforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper 
Hern, he. Jarrett ; Violoncello, Herr Louis Drechsler. ’ 


Conductors, Mr. Howard Glover and Mr. Vincent Wallace. 
Between the Parts, Mrs. Glover will (by ission of Benjamin Webster, Esq.,) 


recite Gray’s “ ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD.’ 


The principal Part of the Concert will consist of SELECTIONS FROM A MS. 
OPERA, and other Miscellaneous Pieces, composed by Mr. Howard Glover. 
Single Ticket, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 7s. 6d.; to be had of Mr. Glover, No. 7» 
Warwick Street, Charing Cross, and at the principal Music Shops, 
To commence at Seven o’Clock, 


BUREAU CENTRAL 
DES ARTISTES, 
229, REGENT STREET, 


Corner of Hanover Street. 


THE BRITISH VOCAL ALBUM, 
FOR VOICE AND PIANO. 
1 Macfarren (G. A.) “ Music when soft voices die.” 





























2 ————— “Qworld! O life! O time!” 
3 Davison (J. W.) “I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden.” 
4 “ In a drear nighted December.” 
5 “ Poor heart be still.” 
6 White (Clem.) “ Joys, are yé fading all?” 
1— “ Hail gentle flower |”? 
8 Smart (Henry) “ Let me roam.” 
9—— ‘Sleep, heart of mine.” 
10 “ From out the firgrove,” 
11 Macfarren (G, A.) “ Like some spirit.” 
12 Mudie (T. M,) * Ah, beauteous maiden |” 
13 * Now the bright morning star.” 
14 Loder (E. J.) “ Why grieves my soul.” : ian 
15 May (Oliver) *T seek the haunts she lov’d 46 well.” 
16 ‘The moon’s pale beam.” 





17 Davison (J. W.) “Ah! County Guy.” 
18 Maefarren (G. A.) “Ah! non lasciarmi,” 
19 Loder (E. J.) «The color from the flower is flown.” 


20 Jewson (F. B.) Sweet eyes!” 

21 Phillips (W. 8.) Tf sometimes in the haunts.” 
22 Richards (B. ) ‘Once more enchanting maid |” 
93 Davison (J. W.) “‘ Skies brightly glowing.” 

24 Smart (Henry) * Come, let us be gone.” (Duet) 


.W. “ The light canoe !”” 
™ echeres ea) Three cng from Heine’s Reisebildér, Op, 51; 


“ As mines of countless treasure.” 
* Heart, my heart be not con’ 

« What, would’st thou, lovely tears, drop?” 
29 Barnett (John) * Never more,” 

30 Jewson (F, B.) ‘‘ Greenwood fay.” 

$1 Macfarren (G, A.) “Oh! maiden, ungrateful,” 


' . 
This splendid collection has been pronounced by the pret een lighly 
misters ee of Composition, and for which the been 


commended, 





26 
7 
28 




















WESSEL AND CO. 
‘999, REGENT STREET. 





» at the Box olfice, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS D’ETE, 


(For one Month only.) 


M. JULLIEN 
Has the honor to anh that emboldened by the succegs of his Winter 
Series of Concerts, and flattered by the kind and liberal patronage now 
for several years bestowed on his exertions, he has determined on organizing 


An ANNUAL SERIES or CONCERTS D’ETE. 
That portion of the year termed the London Season, attracting as it does 
Artistes ofthe first eminence, from all parts of Europe to this metropolis, 
offers _— facilities to an undertaking of this nature; while the congrega- 
tion of Vocal and Instrumental Talent affords an opportunity of imparting 
great novelty to the ConcERTs D’ETE. 

Of these advantages M, JuLLiEN has availed himself in every possible 
way, and trusts he will be enabled to present to his patrons a short Series of 
Concerts, embracing both Vocal and Instrumental Music of a first rate order. 

M. JuLLrEN’s Orchestra, already one of the most complete in Europe, will 
receive some very important additions, and several Solo Performers will 
make their first appearance. 

PRINCIPAL INSTRUMENTAL SOLO [PERFORMERS : 


Sicnor SIVORI, Monsizur SAINTON, 
AND 


Monstzur VIEUXTEMPS. 
(His First Appearance at M. Jullien’s Concerts.) 


Monsizevr ROUSSELOT, Monsieurk TOLBECQUE, 
AND 
Herr HAUSMANN, 
(His First Appearance at Jullien’s Concerts.) 


Mrssrs) BAUMANN, RICHARDSON, BARRET, 
LAZARUS, PROSPERE, 


AND 
Herr KCENIG. 

In this, the first introduction of Voca! Music at these Concerts, M. JULLIEN 
has endeavoured to sustain the high character which his INstRUMENTAL 
PreRGoRMANCEs have attained, and by engaging Artistes of the greatest 
eminence, hopes to secure for the VocAL DEPARTMENT an equal share of 
the public approbation. The following distinguished persons will sing on the 


opening night, viz :— 
Tue Misses WILLIAMS, 


Miss BIRCH, 
Mademoiselle GOLDBERG, Monsieur GOLDBERG, 


AND 
Herr HOLZELL. 

M. JuLutien has the great satisfaction to state, that he has also succeeded 

in concluding an engagement with that distinguished Vocalist, 
HERR PISCHEK, 
(Who will also Sing on the Opening Night.) 

Herr PiscueExk has proved the great star of attraction at all the Grand 
Concerts of the Season, and has met with the most eminent success at the 
Philharmonic and Ancient Concerts, as well as having been honoured with 
the highest approbation at HER Masesty’s Court Concerts, 

Herr PiscueEk will sing at the CONCERTS D’ETE, on the LAST TWELVE 
nicuTs of his remaining in England, (his congé being at an end on June 
27th,) during. which time he will perform all his most popular “ Songs of 
Germany.” 

Engagements are pending with other Artists of celebrity, who will appear 
during the month. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW DECORATION 
Will be arranged partaking of the Floral Charaeter of the Season, and, in 
fact, every exertion will be made which can contribute to the attraction of an 
elegant and refined Entertainment. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION: 

The entreé to Concerts given by First-rate Artistes has been usually 
10s. 6d., and although M. JuLLIEN believes attractions such as the abowe 
Programme presents have never yet been combined in any one Series; yet 
still pursuing the same line of conduct as hitherto, and always endeavouring 
to render his Musical entertainments popular in their character, he has de- 
termined to reduce the prices of admission to these Concerts to the following 





moderate scale, viz.— o »D 
Dress Circle, - - - - 2 6 
Parterre and Boxes, - - - 
Galleries - 1 0 


Private Boxes 10s. @d., £1. 1s., and £1. 11s. 6d. 

The Refreshments will consist of Ices, Sherbet, Carrara Water, &c., and be 
under the direction of Mr. G. Payne. 

Places and Private Boxes may be secured on application to Mr, Reill, at 
the Box-office of the Theatre, which is open from 10 till 4; also, of Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Sams, Mr. Ollivier, and at the principal Libraries ani isic 
Sellers, &c.; and at M. Juniien’s Musical Establishment, 214, t 

treet. 










KENIG’S JOURNAL 


FOR THE 


CORNET-A-PISTONS; 
FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, ~ , 
Contains th incipal Melodies from. Benedict’s Opera, The 
Sailor's Pree, ' Roch Albert, arra in quartour tor four 


A new Romance, composed by Herr Koenig—Variations on 
“Le Désir’’—The Hyacinth Waltzes—-Andante, from La Muette de 


> 

Bridal Waltz, by Jullien—La Clochette Galop, by Koenig—The Songs of 

Fees f as nt Fo by Herr Pischek—The First prac 28 yg my 

Standard Bearer, by P. Lindpaintner—My Heart’s on , by G. W. 

—Adeline; or, Lucy Neal, American airs, &c. This Journal is also — 

Pianoforte and Cornet, and on the first of each month a number appear. 
Price—Annual Subscription for Cornet Solos, #1 18., free of to every 

part of the kingdom, £1 7s.; Pianoforte and Cornet, #2 26., postage to 

ery fan es e kingnom, #2 14s.; a Single Number Cornet Solo, 2s, 6d.; a 

Single Number Pianoforte and Cornet, 5s. 

Published on the first of every subsequent month, at JULLIEN’S Royal Con- 

servatory of Music, 214, Regent Street. 


K@NIG’S JOURNAL. 


HERR KCENIGC 
s respectfully to inform his Patrons, Pupils, and the Public, that for the fatare 
i Cornet-a-Pistons will be 


Beg’ 
ll his Compositions and ee ae tor t will be published 
in his JOURNAL only. Several persons having published in his name, "Konig 
for 
ia 











his knowledge or sanction, music not arranged or co ag bim, Herr 

po gw eso ot informing the Amateurs and Public, thet his ‘works 
Cornet are only to be had by subscribing to his Journal. The Virst Number 
now published at M. JULLIEN’S Royal Conservatory of Music, 214, Regent-street, 
and will be continued every month. 

M. JULLIEN ‘ 
iiss fae honoer to Segeatat oe eee es tae akceangleeneetmnael 
A oli 8, W e titles of the fe! ; 

cademy an ish Balls, practi Pes 


favourably received during the evening :—Crusai Qu le, 
Quadrille, Ernani Quadrille, Bridal Waltz, Hyacinth Waltz, Lelia W 5 
of Macbeth, German Polka, Cricket Polka, and La Clochette Galop. Allof , 
are published, and may be had at M. JULLIEN’S Royal Conservatory of 

and Circulating Library, 214, Regent-street. 





PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
THE WORKS OF THE 


OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
Now printed in Score, 
WITH THE ORIGINAL ITALIAN WORDS. 

While the exertions of the Musical Antiquarian Society of London have been 
successfully directed to the preservation of the productions of the great Masters 
in Vocal Part Writing of the English School, it is to be regretted that the Works. 
of the no less illustrious Composers of Italy, of the same era, are daily 
more rare, and Time’s unsparing hand may, in a few years, remove the few re- 
maining vestiges of this valuable class of Music. 

To endeavour to rescue from impending oblivion the Compositions of some of 
the most celebrated Foreign Composers ot Madrigals, &c. of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries is the object of the Editor; and should his views of the 
importance of the subject meet with sufficient encouragement to prevent loss, the 
Work will be commenced immediately, 


PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 

The Madrigals will be published with Italian Words, 1N Scork, uniform with 
the publications of the Musical Antiquarian Society ; and will be edited, from the 
— Part Books, by G. W. Buwp, Hon. Secretary to the Western Madrigal 

ety. 

One complete work, by one of the Old Masters (published entire), will form a 
Part; and not more than two Parts will be printed in one year. 

The price of each Part will vary according to the extent of the Work ; but itis 
estimated that the cost will not exceed 3d. per nse 

Subscribers’ Names received by ps. CALKIN & BUDD, 118, Pall Mall, 

ndon. 


DR. STOLBERG?S VOICE LOZENGE, 


HENRY RUSSELL’S VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
Hanover-square Rooms. 

“T have tried Dr. Stolberg’s Voice Lozenges for a period of three months, and 
have derived from them the greatest benefit. At my entertainments I juently 
(from encores) sing twenty songs und descriptive pieces of music, and it affords 
me much pleasure to bear testimony to their great efficacy, and 1 would strongly 
recommend all those who wish to sing with clearness and strength of voice to 
use them.—Henry Russet, Jan. 6, 1845.—Copy. ot letter to proprietors.—To be 
had of all Chemists. ; 











Frinted and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,”’ by 
' "WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. Martin’s 
in_the Fields, inthe County of Middlesex; where all communications for the 
Editor are to be addressed,'post paid. To be had of G. Parkess, Déan Street, 
ae ; Strange, Row; and all Booksellers, Saturday, June 13th, 








